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Mr. Focarry. We have now before us the Office of Education. Dr. 
Derthick, before we get into the justification of your budget request 
for 1961, we will hear the special statement you have prepared which 
reviews the American educational system and replies to some of the 
criticisms heard by the full Appropriations Committee when Admiral 
Rickover was the witness. 


Criticisms By ADMIRAL RICKOVER 


I will read from pages 80 and 81 of the hearing with Admiral 
Rickover, held on Tnesday, August 8, 1959. The hearing is entitled 
“Report on Russia by Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover.” I will read 
the question I asked and the Admiral’s reply. 


Mr. Focarty. Admiral, I think you will agree that the Office of Education 
should be a very important guiding force in the Nation’s educational system. In 
i my position as chairman of the subcommittee that passes on their appropriations 
I feel a responsibility for taking advantage of any opportunity to determine in 
what ways the Office could be improved. Therefore, I ask you (1) What do you 
see as the shortcomings of the Office as it is now functioning and how and to 
what extent could they be corrected under existing legislative authority? (2) 
What additional legislative authority would be desirable in order that the short- 
comings might fully be corrected? 

Admiral Rickover. It is my understanding that the Office of Education is 
chiefly an agency for the collection and dissemination of educational informa- 
tion. In that capacity it has, in my opinion, fallen down on the job of alerting 
this country to the Russian educational menace. It does not in general keep us 
informed on what happens in education elsewhere, especially in countries whose 
civilization is similar to ours. Its personnel appears to be oriented toward the 
system of education advocated by John Dewey and called progressive education 
and which our educationists have adopted during the past 40 years; no other 
educational philosophy is taught in our teacher’s colleges. I would presume that 
perhaps what the Greeks did and the Romans did and what the church did in the 
Middle Ages and what was done during and after the Renaissance, and what all 
other enlightened countries have done has relevance and lessons for us. But we 
have thrown all that overboard. We have discarded much of the heritage of 
Western civilization. 

I consider the progressive system most harmful in that it does not truly edu- 
cate our children. A Federal office ought not, in my opinion, reflect only one 
educational philosophy, particularly one which has been in use for only 40 years 
and which is not used by any other industrial society except ours. I believe the 
Office tends to reflect the views of the National Education Association and that 
there may be too close liaison between the two. As to the views of the National 
Education Association on American education, I notice a recent statement com- 
ing from that organization to the effect that critics of American education are 
like woodpeckers boring into trees and thus destroying them. I do not agree 
with their claims that American education is the best in the werld, that we can- 
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not learn from the educational practices of other countries, and that only teach- 
ers and nonteaching members of educational officialdom including their public 
relations staffs, are qualified to speak on education. 

I consider the pamphlet put out by the Office of Education, entitled “Life Ad- 
justment for Every American Youth,” the most anti-intellectual document I have 
read in a long time. I showed it to several foreign educators with whom I have 
discussed American education and they share my view. The pamphlet reflects 
National Education Association doctrine. The Office of Education—like the 
National Education Association—keeps on trying to perpetuate the illusion that 
ours are the best schools in the world and that only we try to educate all our 
children. It keeps on equating the college-preparatory course in our high school 
with the European academic secondary school, which I consider erroneous. 

To my mind, it is not further legislation but a change of attitude on the part of 
the persons in the Office which alone could make of it the effective agency it 
ought to be. I confess that I would not know how Congress alone could bring 
this about. 

However, it seems to me that the Office should keep careful records of foreign 
educational systems, giving the curriculums of their schools, the achievement 
levels at different stages of schooling, the subjects expected of children in their 
major examinations. I think it should obtain and translate foreign textbooks, 
Perhaps it could eventually penetrate the diversity of American degrees so that 
we could get a clear picture of who studies what in this country; how many 
bachelor of arts degrees are given for learning how to embalm, how to arrange 
window displays, how to manage a trailer park, and how many for a real liberal 
arts education. It could compile comparative statistics on teacher qualifications 
in different countries. 

All this would help us get a better estimate of what we are accomplishing in 
our schools. At present little of the kind is being done. Yet foreign ministries 
of education and school authorities are only too glad to supply information. I 
am constantly touched by the great interest foreign teachers have in what I have 
to say about education: how concerned they are about our educational system: 
the many offers of help I receive from them; the vast amount of material they 
send me. Right now I am collecting material on maturity examinations abroad. 


I have the information for Holland and England, and I am expecting it for | 


Switzerland and Poland. Unfortunately, I have very little leisure time and not 


enough money to have these things translated at my own expense. I get help in | 


this oceasionally, including translations by volunteers. But an agency such as 
the Office of Education with its large paid staff could do all this much better. 

It seems to me that if educational tasks are being entrusted to outside bodies, 
this is evidence that the Office has not won universal recognition for its work. 
It is, in the final analysis, up to them to justify their existence and their appro 
priations by what they accomplish. 

I assume you have read this document by now. I disagreed with 
him to some extent. I said at that time that I thought you were 
doing a good job in this Office. When the Secretary was here yester- 
day, he seemed to think you are doing a good job and disagreed with 
many of the conclusions reached by Admiral Rickover, although I did 
notice that the Secretary said he also disagreed with the National 
Education Association once in a while and is in disagreement. with 
them now as far as the proposed school construction programs are 
concerned. In this regard they agree with you and me, 

Dr. Derthick, these charges have been made in a hearing of the 
Appropriations Committee, and they have been printed and dis- 
tributed, so I think you should be given every opportunity to say 
whatever you like. As far as I am concerned and the committee is 
concerned, you take as much time as you want to. 

Dr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, I am encouraged by the greatly in- 
creased interest in education throughout this country—an_ interest 
and a concern that need to be magnified and extended because educa- 
tion as never before, is basic to our national security and our general 
welfare. Therefore, I appreciate the invitation to appear here to 
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give my reactions to certain observations on education made by 
Admiral Rickover in his testimony before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee last August. His observ ations are similar to those which have 
been made during the past few years by other outspoken critics of the 
American public schools. 

We in the U.S. Office of Education have great respect for Admiral 
Rickover’s outstanding contributions to the development of the atomic 
submarine, as well as his rolein World War II. We are also indebted 
to the admiral for the strong emphasis he places today on the im- 
portance of education as our first line of defense, and we are 
heartened by his insistence on increased financial support to improve 
the quality of public education. 

Moreover, we find common ground with him in his emphasis on the 
importance of stretching the mind, his attitude toward the values of 
hard, thorough work, and his feelings about the responsibility of 
parents. In fact, most thinking and conse ientious Americans would, 
I believe, desire that their children gain in school many of the other 
essential values of which the admiral speaks. And certainly an 
essential ingredient for improvement is the challenge of constructive 
criticism. In fact, the best schools I know are thoughtfully weighing 
criticisms and are working hard to effect the improvements that are 
needed. 

Though most of us agree on such values as I have just mentioned, 
we must disagree sharply with the admiral’s opinions on the merits 
of our school system. Also, we disapprove of many of the approaches 
and methods he proposes for solving our problems. Indeed, I am 
convinced that certain of his proposals would be exceedingly de- 
structive to our tradition of respect for the individual and to some 
of the best hopes and dreams which Americans have for their children 
and our country. His criticisms, and those of others, need to be 
evaluated and placed in perspective. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


First, however, Mr. Chairman, let us consider that portion of 
Admiral Rickover’s testimony which you have just quoted with special 
reference to the Office of Education. 

It is a fact that the Office of Education is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the collection and dissemination of educational. in- 
formation. It has had this responsibility since its establishment by 
an act of Congress in 1867. But it also has many other responsibilities 
added by subsequent legislation, such as, promoting vocational pro- 
grams, making grants to ) land- grant colleges and to federally impacted 
areas, administering al cooperative research program, and helping 
States extend aid to libraries. The National Defense Education Act 
program is but the latest extension in the functions of the Office. 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


With only limited resources, the Office has made a substantial con- 
tribution of studies on education in other lands. I take pride in filing 
with this statement a list of more than 141 titles published since Jan- 
uary 1, 1955. This list speaks for itself. Moreover, as a result of 
foresight and intensive effort over a period of many months, the 
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Office was able to publish a significant study on Soviet education only 
a few days after the first sputnik went into orbit. Admiral Rickover 
and other citizens have had access to this and subsequent studies b 
the Office on Soviet Education. In fact, as the admiral has state 
the Soviet tests inserted in his testimony were drawn from our files, 
Such studies are continually underway, limited only by available 
resources. In fact, a study now in progress on education in Com- 
munist China may prove to be even more valuable. I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, we can be proud of the record of the Office in providing studies 
on foreign education. 


SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY AMONG EDUCATORS 


The belief. that the people who staff the Office are identified with 
any one school of philosophy is a mistaken one. As in all groups, 
they differ widely in their personal philosophies about education, 
Actually, people who work in the field of education for any length of 
time learn that more than one philosophy can be used effectively in 
any school situation, 

Some years ago, while evaluating schools for a regional ace rediting 
body, I came to know well two very different schools in neighboring 
counties: One took great pride in being ultraprogressive, while the 
other was equally proud of being ultraconservative. ‘To me it was 
an impressive experience to find that the same characteristics of good 
instruction were present in the classrooms of the best teachers in 
both schools. This experience confirmed my conviction that good 
teaching is not confined to a single philosophy and that good teachers 
obtain good results from a variety of methods as they draw on our 
entire cultural heritage. It is not sound to assert dogmatically that 
all traditional teac hing is good or all progressive teaching is poor, 
or vice versa. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION WORK WITH ORGANIZATIONS 


With regard to the comment on our relationship with the National 
Education Association, I remind you, Mr. Chairman, that this organi- 
zation is the largest association of its kind in the country and through 
the years it has accomplished much for the children, schools, and 
teachers of the Nation. We havea high respect for the NEA, and we 
often work with its officials in various enterprises. However, there 
are also more than 1,000 other educational associations, including 
State and regional bodies, honor societies, religious education associa- 
tions, and international education associations, that are entitled to our 
assistance; and this we willingly and wholeheartedly give them. Co- 
operation with all groups interested in education is a part of our regu- 
lar business. 

Just as we work with all groups, I should like to say that we are 
alert to learn from the educational experiences of all countries, and 
we find many opportunities to do so as educators from other lands 
come to study our schools. Such opportunities are particularly im- 
portant in this age when the whole world is being industrialized and 
thus is increasingly facing common educational problems. 

Several years ago, while serving as chief of the education branch 
of the Office of Military Government in Bavaria, I flew back to 
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America to address 12,000 American school superintendents on the 
theme of what our schools can learn from the German school system. 
We have had hundreds of American educators who have reported 
similar experiences. It is indeed important that we learn from each 
other. 

LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION FOR EVERY YOUTH 


The bulletin, Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth, has 
been widely misinterpreted. It was published by the Ofiice of Edu- 
cation some 10 years ago at a time when about 60 percent of our boys 
and girls were dropping out of high school before graduation. This 
figure has now been reduced to ea 35 percent. The bulle- 
tin was designed primarily to help solve the dropout problem and was 
focused not on the college preparatory or vocational groups but on 
the so-called nonacademic or uncommitted youth. 

Although the Commission that wrote the bulletin made no sugges- 
tions for the college preparatory or vocational groups it did point out 
that the principle of life adjustment could be applied to all youth. 
This suggestion was made in a spirit similar to that of a recent bulle- 
tin of the General Electric Corp., which says: 

“Education for living” may be an unfashionable phrase just now, but it will 
be an essential of the decade to come. In our view it will have to prepare the 
man of tomorrow for his role in the new age with a discipline and a purpose that 
may be lacking today. 

On the basis of its broad definition of life adjustment education, the 
Commission would undoubtedly have considered current efforts to 
upgrade college preparatory programs in physics and mathematics as 
excellent life adjustment education. The Commission also would very 
likely have approved the continuing efforts of the Office of Education 
and the Department of Labor to prevent youth from dropping out of 
school. 

EXAMINATION OF Soviet Epucation 


Now I would like to offer some observations about Soviet education 
in relation to some of the admiral’s comments. 

The U.S. Office of Education is one of the best sources of informa- 
tion on the subject of Soviet education, thanks to the experience of 
our staff of experts who have studied their systems in detail. Within 
the past 2 years we have sent three missions to Russia. Some of the 
members of these teams are specialists in Russian education. It was 
my privilege to head the first official team of 10 leaders in American 
education to study the Soviet schools. Accompanying me on that tour 
were the associate director of the National Science Foundation, the 
president of the Educational Testing Service, a Russian-speaking 
professor of comparative education at Columbia University, a chief 
State school officer, and the Eliot professor of education at Harvard 
University, as well as four key members of the staff of the Office of 
Education. Our mission to examine Soviet education was conducted 
for the most part in the classroom, where we observed at firsthand the 
actual operations of their system, examined their textbooks and equip- 
ment, and interviewed their teachers as well as their principals, super- 
intendents, and the ministers of education. This we did 6 days a week 
for 4 weeks in approximately 100 schools scattered throughout the 
Soviet Union. Upon our return to America, subject matter specialists 
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made a detailed analysis of the content of several Russian textbooks 
used in mathematics, physics, and other fields. 

It is certainly no reflection on Admiral Rickover that he missed 
some of the significant facts about the Soviet educational system ; for 
during his visit to Russia to study nuclear developments, his method 
of inquiry and his opportunity to gather facts about Soviet education 
were apparently rather limited. For example, he said: 

I had the opportunity to talk to the Ministers of Education in both Russia 

and Poland, and with other education officials. 
Our experience with these people leads me to understand how, in 
their enthusiasm for their Communist system, they would paint glow- 
ing pictures, some of which are in marked contrast to the conditions 
actually seen by experienced, qualified educators. 

Permit me to cite just two examples of how one can easily and 
honestly be misled by relying on talks with the top salesmen of Soviet 
schools. I call attention to Admiral Rickover’s comments about the 
absence of administrative personnel in the Russian schools in contrast 
to a so-called excess of administrators in American schools. Our 
study showed exactly the reverse to be true. We were astonished to 
see in a single school medical, supervisory, administrative, and service 
personnel, in addition to classroom teachers, that in numbers and 

variety are far beyond what one finds on the central staff of many of 
our good-sized school districts. 

The admiral expressed satisfaction that there was no organized 
program of athletics in the Soviet schools. Actually, we found ath- 
letics to be one of the chief interests of the Soviet people. When we 
visited the superintendent of schools in Moscow, for example, we 
found his outer office filled with cups, trophies, and other awards 
earned in competitive athletics with the schools of other cities. 

The two examples which I have given are only to illustrate how easy 
it isto be misled. Now let us consider more basic issues. The admiral’s 
testimony deplores the practical training given in American schools. 
But he failed to note that in the Soviet schools there is an increasing 
emphasis on practical training. The emphasis on work experience or 
training is one of several vital changes being made in the Soviet 
changeover from a 10-year to an 11-year school system. Their new 
emphasis on what they call polytechnical training is apparently similar 
to the changes we made here shortly after Wor ld War I. 

From his comments on examinations, the admiral also appears to be 
uncritical, unsuspecting, or only partially informed. For example, 
he assumes that the Soviet graduates know the answers to the ex- 
amination questions which they are asked and then he concludes that 
questions on certain topics prove that the Russian students receive a 
better education than American youth. Of course, no evaluation of a 
test is sound unless one knows how it is administered, how it is graded, 
and what the passing scores are for a certain group. 

No American has information about how well the Russian pupils 
do on the test questions which our office supplied and which appeared 
in the admiral’s testimony. We do know that in our own country 
some very weak schools have high paper requirements and administer 
formidable tests. We also know that each Russian student has the 
opportunity to study the test questions in advance. These factors 

caused Henry Chauncey, president. of the Educational Testing Service, 
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who reviewed the Soviet tests and our own college board examinations, 
to make the following comment: 

The college board system, requiring the candidate to attempt all of somewhat 
over 100 questions which are not published beforehand, would seem to require a 
proader, Ssurer knowledge, even if it does not go quite so deep. 

You may be interested to know that in January 1958 the famed 
Russian Mathematics Olympiad examinations were administered to 32 
students in two of the Cincinnati high schools. These were not the 
ordinary examinations required of all Soviet students, but were tests 
used in their national competition to select students who are to receive 
prizes from the Government. The University of Cincinnati mathe- 
matics professors who reviewed the tests rated the performance of our 
students on these tests as excellent. 

Implied in several of Admiral Rickover’s statements is the idea that 
to equal or surpass the Russians in some missile feat we must design 
an educational system like theirs. We flatly reject this idea. A school 
system reflects the kind of society that gives 1t support. Our desire 
to protect the individual rights, freedoms, and opportunities of our 
people is so different from the aims of the Soviets that we could not 
possibly imagine patterning our schools after their system. As we 
stated in our written report after our tour of the U.S.S.R., there is but 
one aspect of their educational system which we might well covet, and 
that, is the total commitment to education. 

We have shown the Soviet drive toward advancement through 
education in our publications on this subject. In this connection, I 
should like to draw attention to some material of which Admiral 
Rickover was apparently unaware when he strongly criticized the 
way in which the Office publication, “Education in the U.S.S.R.,” 
was prepared. I am submitting for the record a letter dated Decem- 
ber 11, 1957, to Senator J. W. Fulbright (from Secretary Marion B. 
Folsom), together with a report of the same date entitled “An 
Analysis of Certain Allegations Concerning the Publication ‘Educa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R.’” This material will, I am sure, adequately clar- 
ify the situation and fully justify the position taken by the office. 

Now, I should like to move away from the emphasis on comparisons 
with the Russian system, At best it is most difficult to compare the 
schools of two peoples whose ideals and purposes are so far apart. 
Let us instead consider some of the fundamental issues of American 
education about which there is so much debate. These issues are, of 
course, all reflected in Admiral Rickover’s testimony, but, as I have 
indicated earlier, there are other earnest citizens who for a long time 
have been concerned with these same issues. Now, let us consider 
them together. 


FUNDAMENTAL IssuEs oF AMERICAN EpUcCATION 
CHARACTER TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL TALENTS 


1. Should the school be concerned with the intellect alone? Should 
not the school be concerned with the development of character? 

Certainly, the schools are primarily concerned with the intellect 
but they have other goals as well, including character training and the 
development of special talents. These goals, broad and diverse, have 
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been hammered out and approved by countless groups of citizens and 
school boards throughout the country. 

Let us examine, for instance, one of the statements of goals of the 
1955 White House Conference on Education, at which more than 
2,000 prominent citizens laid down a program for our boys and 
girls: 

Schools are now asked to help each child to become as good and as capable 
in every way as native endowment permits. The schools are asked to help 
children to acquire any skill or characteristic which a majority of the com- 
munity deems worthwhile. The talent of each child is to be sought out and 
developed to the fullest. Each weakness is to be studied and, so far as possible, 
eorrected. This is truly a majestic ideal, and an astonishingly new one. 


DIFFERENCES IN ABILITIES OF STUDENTS 


‘Truly, there are different kinds of abilities—abstract, artistic, me- 
chanical, social. American schools, which are concerned with all 
youth, need to provide for these different abilities. Much talent is 
ignored and wasted in a school which follows the idea that knowledge 
in academic subjects is the only important goal. How many of 
America’s leaders since the days of W ashington, Fr ‘anklin, and Jeffer- 
son have confined their education to academic subjects? Surveying, 
electricity, and architecture were only a few of the practical subjects 
in which they were interested. 

Columbia University, under the le: adership of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, recognizing that knowledge in itself is no guarantee that pupils 
will act like responsible, law-abiding citizens, established the na- 
tions! citizenship education project. This project provides syste- 
matically for young people to acquire specific knowledge about Amer- 
ican citizenship and then to practice good citizenship in their daily 
activities. Through courses in gov ernment and other fields, our 
teachers throughout America are striving to develop boys and girls 
who live decent, honest lives every day, year in and year out. 

What kind of generations would America produce if our schools 
did not try to instill desirable moral and ethical values through the 
study of literature, history, civics, economics, and many other sub- 
jects, as W ell as through the examples offered by good teachers? 

Asa Belgian exchange teacher observed after teaching i in the United 
States: 

Generally speaking, I think the moral values are more important to the 
American people than to most Europeans I have met. * * * It gives you a feeling 
of stability and moral health that I haven’t seen often back home. * * * Roose- 
velt High School gave me more than any European school can give you in a 
lifetime. 

I simply do not believe our people would accept for one moment the 
contention that in America the schools should bear little or no re- 
sponsibility for character development. In that case, what would 
become of those youngsters whose primary source of values is the 
school, and of all'the others who need supporting strength in charac- 
ter development during their schooldays? 


IMPORTANCE OF CHARACTER 


Admiral Rickover has said that in his work he is now looking mostly 
for brains, that one cannot build submarines with character. This 
philosophy does not fit the ideals of the American school system as 
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conceived by our people. We don’t want to cross bridges designed 
by an engineer without character, nor do I believe the American people 
would want a Fuchs working on our atomic submarines, no matter 
how brainy he might be. 

It is important ‘that the scientist and the mathematician have broad 
interests, including moral and spiritual values as well as the intellec- 
tual. In societies in which such values have been neglected, youth 
have developed ideologies conflicting with the ideals of democracy 
which the people of the United States think of as basic to their way 
of life. 

What good is a school with the highest academic standards if it edu- 

cates geniuses who have no character and who later become criminals, 
traitors, and dictators ? 


SPECIALIZED VERSUS COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOLS 


2. Should we substitute the specialized secondary school systems of 
Western Europe for our comprehensive high school ? 

Scholars and academicians, like other good citizens, critically 
analyze and weigh the dem: inds for changes. This is the process out 
of which the American school system ev olves. One significant effort of 
this kind occurred in 1945 when a 12-man committee of Harvard pro- 
fessors published the report, “General Education in a Free Society.” 
In this report they caught the nature and spirit of the kind of 
secondary school our countr y is producing. 

Three of the members were professors of history, one came from 
each of the departments of Greek, philosophy, zoology, English, 
biology, and government. The remaining three were professors of edu- 
cation. All recognized the need in an industrial society for nurturing 
talents and abilities of all kinds. They recognized also the desirability 
of arranging for all children of every economic level to attend the 
same secondary school. 

And they saw more in the American high school than an institu- 
tion to fit young people for various kinds of jobs. Here was an insti- 
tution where the breadth of learning opportunities could allow teach- 
ers to meet each pupil on his own ground. Teachers could appeal 
to the hopes of their pupils and build on their experiences, beginning 
where they are. Teachers could recognize the influences which had 
limited their pupils’ education and could work to lessen such influ- 
ences. The committee pointed out that there must be more than one 
educational route if all youth were to be educated. 

In reviewing the history of secondary education, the committee 
observed that the high school had started with one road, the conven- 
tional academic subjects: but as time passed, it had opened at least 
two additional routes: one was through the study of business, agri- 
culture, home economics, and industrial and technical arts; the other 
was through the study of public speaking, general mathematics, gov- 
ernment, and social problems at all levels. Additional routes were 
needed, especially for slow pupils. 

The concluding comments of the Harvard committee represent an 
= statement of what leaders in education have done and hope 
todo: 


The present diversity of instruction in the high school reflects dimly like a 
clouded mirror the diversity of our society itself, and it will not be adequate until 
it catches the image more exactly. 
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Our difficulties will continue to center on those schools where the 
image is still unclear. 


WESTERN EUROPE’S INTEREST IN AMERICAN SYSTEM 


It is worth noting that recent major educational plans and reforms 
of several Western European countries seek to keep children of all 
classes together for longer periods. Thus, in some countries, there is a 
pronounced trend toward the adoption of our democratic philosophy in 
the lower grades, though at later levels Europeans provide separate 
schools for vocational and college-bound students. 

Each month visitors from all over the world come to study our 
comprehensive schools. Without doubt, they see two distinct advan- 
tages in them: (1) the building of social unity by lowering tradi- 
tional class barriers and (2) the preparation of more young people for 
life in societies which, like our own, are demanding i increasing num- 
bers of secondary school graduates. They know that the American 
high school has helped young people of all creeds and classes learn 
how to live together in the United States. They know also that a 
traditional 19th century education] system cannot prepare the great 
body of youth to work and live in a 20th century industrial society 
where each citizen must vote intelligently and be an efficient worker. 
It is significant that England and Sweden have taken steps to estab- 
lish comprehensive schools. 

The modern comprehensive high school not only provides the 
common core of knowledge necessary for high school students every- 
where, but also allows for variations among communities. Each com- 
munity can develop the educational program it needs. A school which 
would be highlv ; satisfactory in a highly industrialized community 
would be unsatisfactory in many rural or suburban areas, and vice 
versa. 

Programs in the comprehensive high school are flexible enough to 
meet changing needs of pupils and desires of parents. A secondary 
school student may change from a course in music to one in agricul- 
ture. He may change from a business program to an industrial pro- 
gram or a college preparatory program if he develops new aptitudes 
or interests during early high school years. In many schools a stu- 
dent may be in a fast class in one subject and a slow class in another; 
and when his progress warrants it, he may shift to a more advanced 
class or subect. As we shall see later, the comprehensive high school 
is in many ways able to challenge the gifted student to do his best. In 
this flexible situation, pupils are retained in school in greater numbers, 
and obscure or late-blooming talents are more readily identified. 
Thus talent is saved which would be lost in a system maintaining 
selective schools. Winston Churchill’s talents were late in blooming, 
but he was able to receive an excellent education because he came from 
a family of means. The American system is designed to conserve 
human resources from families of every economic level. 


DESIRABILITY OF COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Those who have questions about the American comprehensive high 
school have pointed to the gradual decline, during the past 50 years, 
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in the percentages of high school students enrolled in college prepara- 
tory subjects. ‘The use of percentages alone is misleading. Actually 
a larger number of students and a larger percentage of students of the 
higu school age group are enrolled in college preparatory subjects 
than ever before. This is because more youth are in high school than 
ever before. 

Recent studies in the State of Maryland, Portland, Oreg., and other 
places have proved that good students are taking hard rather than 
easy subjects. After its study of the upper 15 percent of the 1958 
graduating class, the St. Paul, Minn., school system reported : 

Whatever else this survey reveals, it clearly illustrates that those students in 
our high schools who would be ranked as academically talented are not electing, 
or being allowed to elect, easy subjects as a substitute for hard subjects. In 
fact, the trend for academically talented students in St. Paul is toward, not 
away from, hard subjects. 

While preparing millions of students for college, our system edu- 
cates great numbers of pupils who formerly would not have been in 
school at all. In part, these advantages are the result of the diversi- 
fied offerings in the comprehensive high school and, in part, the avail- 
ability of the school. Located as it is within the area of residence, it 
attracts many youth who would not travel longer distances to attend 
a specialized school. 

We are convinced that most Americans want the comprehensive high 
schools, which offer diverse but equal opportunities to all students. 
However, we hope all interested citizens will examine closely the 
alternative and think of it in terms of their own children or grand- 
children. 

What would it be like to have the traditional European system? At 
approximately age 11, your child would take a series of national 
achievement tests, and his performance on these tests would largely 
determine his future track or specialized secondary school, if any. His 
whole future might well depend on these tests. Think of your own 
experience back in the fifth grade of elementary school. What marks 
were on your report card? Would you have been placed in the classi- 
eal high school for college-bound professionals or would you have 
been placed in another school where your education might have ended 
at the age of 14? Would you have been happy to have somebody else 
determine what your future would be by deciding what type of educa- 
tion you should have after the age of 11 or 12? 

Let us ask, too, why have the rigid class barriers of many Western 
European nations been maintained? Why have most class barriers in 
this country been removed ¢ 

More than 50 years ago American parents decided that they would 
not give any person the right to close any doors to the future for their 
11-year-old children. They made this decision with a full knowledge 
of the system of education used in Europe—and of the social conse- 
quences of this system. 

I regard the American comprehensive high school as a distinctive 
American contribution to world culture. Many of our visiting foreign 
educators agree with that appraisal. They often wonder why anyone 
makes proposals to adopt European systems which are even now being 
modified in the American direction. I hope the critics of our high 
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school system will read Dr. Conant’s “The Child, the Parent, and the 
State” which he closes with this prophetic expression of his faith: 

They (the historians in the year 2059) will regard the American high school, 
as it was perfected by the end of the 20th century, not only as one of the finest 
products of democracy, but as a continuing insurance for the preservation of the 
vitality of a society of free men. 


NEED FOR PERMISSIVE OR FLEXIBLE STANDARDS OF EDUCATION 


3. Should there be permissive national standards specifying what 
every boy and girl should know at age 18 so that every parent could 
tell how well his children and teachers have done in school # 

Gentlemen, let me make clear that we are in complete accord with 
the idea of improving the quality of education by raising standards. 
But when we think about standards we must start with the | proposition 
that the American people want to provide secondary education for all 
their children. They want a school program which will best educate 
the slow learner and the rapid learner, as well as all those in between. 
They want a diversity of subjects in the curriculum which will de- 
velop the skills and talents of those who are mechanically minded and 
those who are artistically inclined as well as those who are academi- 
cally oriented. 

As we have just noted in our picture of the comprehensive high 
school, America is dedicated to the proposition of equ: al but not identi- 
cal educational opportunity for all. Also, our research in the psy- 
chology of learning has proved conclusively that pupils of the same 
age and sex vary enormously in what they can learn, when they can 
best learn, how well they can learn, and how fast they can learn. 
Those of us who have children or grandchildren know that this prin- 

ciple is true. 

All of us are concerned about how to establish standards to im- 
prove pupil learning, but we want differing standards which will 
challenge each pupil to work up to capacity. In a number of dif- 
ferent areas we seek standards which can be made exacting for each 
student. We want many standards appropriate for different kinds 
of children. We do not want to force all of our children to be cast 
in a single standard mold. 

There are several approaches to achieving sound standards on a 
multiple basis. Today, thousands of high schools are using different 
types of standardized tests to compare the achievement of their 
present pupils with those of past years. They often weigh a pupil’s 
achievement in terms of his mental ability. Also, schools are using 
test results to compare pupil achievement with that of similar pupils 
in comparable schools. If the test results are disappointing, these 
schools try to discover the reasons and to improve their instruction. 
Often remedial instruction is given to an individual or a small group 
to help each pupil reach the highest level which he seems capable of 
reaching. Thus, tests are used for diagnosis and improvement of 
learning rather than only as determiners of success or failure. In 
this way the gifted are held to a much higher level of achievement 
than would be likely under a single set of national standards. With 
some flexibility in standards all other students are enc ouraged to at- 

tain the highest educational peaks they can reach. 
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Actually, there are dozens of standardized tests available to check 
on how well pupils are achieving within a class or school. Teachers 
who wish to measure growth of pupils from grade to grade in vo- 
‘abulary, spelling, reading, biology, physics, algebra, American his- 
tory, and other skill or subject areas have a wide choice of standard- 
ized tests with national norms or levels of achievement. 


WAYS IN WHICH STANDARDS ARE NOW SET 


Also to improve the quality of education, local school districts and 
State departments of public instruction have established many stand- 
ards and requirements for their schools and teachers during the past 
decades. These include subjects to be taught, the number of years 
they are to be studied, the years of required pupil attendance, the mini- 
mum length of the school year, minimum graduation requirements, 
and minimum qualifications of teachers. In addition, standards are 
usually set for school buildings, equipment, textbooks and other in- 
structional materials, school libraries, the level of financial support, 
and other important factors that are related to learning. 

Minimum standards somewhat more rigorous than those set by 
some State agencies are applied to schools which seek accreditation 
by a regional association of colleges and secondary schools. Such 
volunteer groups have been in existence for more than half a cen- 
tury. Five such regional associations cover the continental United 
States and have established on a voluntary basis standards for class- 
room space, libraries, course offerings, teachers, and the teaching of 
the different subject matter fields. ach school is appraised in terms 
of the purposes which the local board of education has approved for 
it. The accrediting committee realizes that the educational programs 
preparing youth for jobs in a local industry will be different from 
those preparing youth for entrance into college. These standards are 
called the “Evaluative Criteria.” They were first developed in 
1940, revised in 1950, and a third revision is now in press. Our 
regional groupings make it possible to take into account the differ- 
ences within the large areas of our country. 

An example indicating the continuing efforts of these groups to 
raise educational standards is an announcement of January 1960 
that: 


Approximately 3,500 high schools in 18 States affiliated with the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools will have to abide by new, 
higher educational standards if they are to receive association approval begin- 
ning next September. 


PRESENT STANDARDS ENCOURAGE QUALITY 


You may be interested in the evaluation of our present flexible 
standards as made by an Australian exchange teacher whe came from 
a Kuropean type of academic secondary school. Here is what he has 
written about his experience in a North Carolina high school: 


What are the standards achieved in these comprehensive (high school) 
classes? I can, I feel, after 5 months, make a fair comparison in my subject, 
English, of American with Tasmanian students, age for age—or, at least, in 
order not to generalize—between my Harding High students and Tasmanians. 
First, by virtue of the prescribed textbooks, my students here (in North Caro- 
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lina) know rather more grammar. The best writers turn in essays, composi- 
tions, original work done in class, as good as the best I have had at home (in 
Tasmania), with command of sentence structure, grammar, spelling, and punc- 
tuation. Obviously, down the IQ line achievement falls off. - The point is that 
under comprehensive (high school) conditions the best students achieve work 
that is not inferior to that achieved by able students in purely academic classes. 


DANGERS IN NATIONAL STANDARDS 


We are eager to raise the aims of all our youth and to provide for 
each a standard which will be exacting and stretch his capacities. 
But even on a local or regional basis there is always the danger that 
standards will be misinterpreted or misused, On a national scale this 
danger would be multiplied. I have in mind misapplications and 
misuses such as: 

The tendency to use test scores to stigmatize students with needs 
and abilities different from those assumed by the national standards. 

The tendency to overemphasize facts and skills which can be easily 
measured and to neglect outcomes which are difficult or impossible to 
measure such as creativity, critical thinking, leadership, and the de- 
velopment of appreciations and attitudes. 

The tendency to put pressure on teachers, parents, pupils, and com- 
munities to conform to a national pattern. Our communities differ 
and in certain respects it makes sense for their schools to differ. 

The danger that gifted students would be satisfied with a minimum 
of effort by national standards set too low while slow -learning pupils 
would be discouraged and quit school because of national standards 
set too high. 

Since we already have a practical framework for improving the 
quality of education by raising standards and inasmuch as the estab- 
lishment of national standards has the dangers which I have men- 
tioned, I sincerely believe that national standards would be unsuitable 
and unworkable and undemocratic in our free society. 


COMPARISON OF AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


Are the European systems of education superior to the American 
system ? 

In making comparisons of our educational system with the systems 
of our neighbors in Western Europe, we must recognize that the 
philosophies underlying education in one country and in another differ 
greatly. 

It should, therefore, be made clear at the outset what some of the 
contrasting characteristics of the European and American systems are. 

The United States is committed to universal education not only at 
the elementary but at the secondary level. It has as its goal the provi- 
sion of education for each child to the limit of his ability, regardless 
of his social or economic background. 

This approach is consistent with our American concept of a demo- 
cratic society made up of interrelated and interdependent groups and 
functions. Thus, the future homemaker, industrial or agricultural 
worker, businessman, and the professional person study in the same 
environment and pursue the same basic courses. In addition, each is 
able to receive the kind of special training which will permit him to 
carry out his interest whether for further education or for employ- 
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ment. It has been customary in the United States to leave the door to 
further education and advancement open to the individual at every 
stage and age. 

In contrast, the tendency in European countries has traditionally 
been— 

To exercise a high degree of selection at various educational levels, 
with the first of the critical screenings occurring at the age of 11 or 12. 

To provide beyond that point ter minal education for those consid- 
ered ill equipped to prepare for higher education. 

To offer a rigid academic second: ary program for those destined for 
the university. 

To restrict the possibility of moving from the nonacademic to the 
academic stream once a determination of ability has been estimated 
through testing. 

To put the matter briefly, the design of European education has 
been, for a long time, to prepare an elite. As you know, the design of 
American education is to expand constantly the general level of edu 

cation for all, while preparing an increasing proportion of our young 
people for college. 

It is reasonable, in the light of these differences in philosophy and 
purpose, to compare 16- and 17-year-olds in Western E urope with our 
own young people of the same age. To get an accurate picture, let us 
look ‘at the number of individuals in this age group in both Western 
Kurope and this country. 

The great majority of our 16- and 17-year-olds are enrolled in a 
high school where they are receiving both a general education and such 
specialized training as fits their aptitudes. Of these, approximately 
two-thirds « -omplete their secondary schooling. Nearly 50 percent of 
those who graduate now enroll at institutions of higher learning. 
This is not true in Europe. The great majority of the same age 
eroups in Western Europe either are not in school at - or are receiv- 
ing part-time vocational training with very little, if any, general 
education. 

Those in Western Europe who receive an academic secondary edu- 
cation constitute between 10 and 20 percent of the 16- to 17-year age 
croup. Less than 10 percent of this group complete such training. 
In our country about 10 percent of this age group attain men bership 
in the National Honor Society. There fore, if comparisons of aca- 
demic achievement are to be made, they might more properly be made 
between our honor students and a similar proportion of students 
enrolled in West European academic secondary schools. 

It has been asserted, with justification, that European academic 
students surpass American students in their mastery of foreign lan- 
guages. Among the relatively small number of Western Europeans 
who receive an academic education, a good many spend a large per- 
centage of their time in language study—their native tongue and two 
or more foreign languages. The amount of time devoted to lan- 
guages in such programs ranges from 30 to 70 percent of the total 
school time. Factors in this language emphasis are, of course, the 
Europeans’ proximity to other countries, plus their easy access to 
foreign language journals, newspapers, books, and broadcasts. How- 
ever, as our relations with other countries have multiplied, we have 
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recognized our deficiencies and are now taking action to improve and 
extend foreign language instruction. 

A program weighted he: avily on the language side, as in Europe, 
leaves little time for courses in the social sciences and citizenship, 
which are considered essential in American schools. Educational 
reformers in Western Europe frequently stress the need for their 
schools to develop those traits of mind which enable citizens to analyze 
and understand social and political issues. 

I am convinced that our emphasis upon citizenship courses and 
particularly upon the development of the ability to think critically 
and to apply knowledge is not misplaced. 

Because of the variations between educational systems and the 
societies to which they belong, it is generally unsound to make com- 
parisons level for level or age for age between countries. Comparisons 
may more appropriately be made at the conclusion of the period of 
formal schooling. We might then ask: How do our best doctors, 
technicians, lawyers, businessmen, industrial leaders, engineers, teach- 
ers, skilled workmen, and farmers ¢ ompare with the best that Western 
Europe has to offer? Where else in the world, for example, is agri- 
cultural production so high or applied research so extensive ? 


NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 


I was interested to note, Mr. Chairman, only a few days ago, that 
of the Nobel Prizes awarded since 1930 to men and women who have 
greatly benefited mankind in physics, chemistry, medicine, and 
physiology, literature and world peace, 56 of 119 prizes have been 
given to native-born citizens of the United States. Great Britain, 
Germany, and France combined received exactly the same number 
of awards; that is, 56. 

Concerning the relative merits of American and European schools, 
an American college president who recently returned from 5 years at 
UNESCO headqi larters says: 

* * * agreed that we Americans want very much to improve our educational 
system, does this mean that we should turn to European models? “What then 
is the American, this new man,” who has made the deserts bloom, who has taken 
the peasantry out of farming, who has removed the drudgery from factories, 
whose productivity per worker is by far the highest there is, who is surrounded 
by the world’s best existing systems of communication and transportation? Was 
this progress made by a people with an inferior educational system? If so, 
inferior to what? To their own ideals perhaps, but to little else. 


COMPETENCY OF AMERICAN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Is the American schoo! administrator prepared and competent 
rveurey out his responsibility ? 

Much has been said reflecting upon the qualifications of school 
administrators; therefore, it seems to me appropriate to give you a 
clearer view of their work and to call attention to their qualifications 
and responsibilities. 

By virtue of his unique position in the community, the administra- 
tor must be a leader. He operates within the framework of a legal 

system of lay control. He is expected to be the leading educational 
authority for the schooling of children and youth. He must have 
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the skill in human relations which will permit him to work success- 
fully with a policymaking board of citizens. He must provide this 
board with all pertinent facts and the best professional advice avail- 
able. Thus, he contributes to the formulation of policy which, when 
finally set by the board, becomes his executive responsibility. 

To fulfill this complex role the administrater must be a person of 
broad vision, deep sensitivity, and scholarly depth. As a cultural 
leader in the community he has the responsibility of studying and 
assessing the shifting currents of the social and economic scene and 
of relating them to the dev elopment of a curricular program which 
will best educate the youth of his community. The effectiveness of 
the school administrator today is measured by one yardstick. Does 
his work ultimately help teachers and students in ¢ decatootite and pave 
the way for a higher quality of learning by all ? 

Asa superintendent of schools in a ‘large district, he must act as a 
general manager for a multi-million- dollar organization, which is 
often the biggest enterprise in town. He has an organization that 
requires planning, staffing, direction, coordinating, recording, and 
budgeting. If he fails, there is a waste of public funds and, worse 
still, of mental resources as well. 

No one can deny the fact that some administrators are more skillful 
and effective than others. This generalization is true for all profes- 
sions. However, through their organizations, school administrators 
have taken great forw: ard strides in upgrading their profession. In 
this advance they have had the cooperation of colleges and universi- 
ties, plus the assistance of private grants. They often supplement 
their training by drawing upon the resources of the schools of busi- 
ness, public health, and law. These developments have added to the 
amount and diversity of the administrator’s preparation, and to 
higher standards for the screening and recruiting of future school 
administrators. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF PROSPECTIVE ADMINISTRATORS 


Today the undergraduate education of prospective administrators 
is based upon a liberal education augmented by study in behavioral 
sciences, such as psychology, sociology, and anthropology. Their 
preparation is broadened further by graduate training in technical 
skills and broad knowledge from rel: ated disciplines such as philoso- 
phy, political science, public administration, and economics. The ex- 
tent of their graduate training is reflected by research data which 
show that 75 percent of the superintendents in towns of 2,500 and 
above have masters’ degrees, and that 21 percent of this group have 
doctors’ degrees. 

An administrator’s background consists of a mosaic of human ex- 
perience. If he is typical he has served a long period of apprentice- 
ship as a successful teacher who has risen to a position of leadership 
because of the excellence of his work in the classroom and his rela- 
tionships with the faculty. In addition, through his experience he 
has developed skills in personnel services and as a curriculum 
spec ialist. 

The breadth of the liberal education of administrators is also re- 
vealed in a recent nationwide survey made by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. As shown in the following table 
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from the survey, school administrators are drawn from many aca 
demic fields: 


Undergraduate majors of school administrators 


Percent 
Major fields of study : of total 
PeRvaD re) WCROMCOB Se 2 Oe Lee ci eel ck meidei.ettedeeete Cee 
OE a tg, oat ctl acl telemcheg eine sk pthc, Scaeibinel ved edness a 16.8 
Physical and biologics ul a os acca shiseas cnbeibil da amacloks seca oun 
History and political science____- Fda idee aoe cacc ais ee nae 14. 7 
Matiematics. _... 2-2. Seria tes StL ee ah eke eens eee _ 11. 
Se ed eee re a LG a ee ee ees 8.6 
SARA OT POTN CR sisi gt anne ah eens wihd~ eee ous 3. § 
Health and physical education__-________________ ita cette Rass Dirac ane 3. 0 
i se ic shee igre ie eee aa eee aes 9.3 


The findings of this survey are impressive because they present a 
picture of the school administrator which is quite different from the 
image sketched by some of his critics. 

[ ask you, Mr. Chairman, and members of your committee, to con- 
sider your own acquaintances among school administrators. You 
know that in general they are strong and resourceful leaders devoted 
to their responsibilities and meriting the respect of teachers and citi- 
zens alike. These are persons who are vigorously leading the schools 
under great difficulties. They and their teachers need understanding, 
and they need the assistance and support of citizens, 


Recent ProGress in AMERICAN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Since Colonial days, when we copied the English schools, the 
American system of education has evolved to meet public demands 
and needs. Our schools are responding now in the same way. As 
demonstrated by the accomplishments of our best schools, this system 
is basically sound. But all of us recognize that too many communi- 
ties tolerate schools far below the best ones. Poor schools are, in 
substantial part, the result of public apathy and neglect. We find 
our best schools in those communities which are blessed with citizens 
who take a vigorous interest in quality education and ~ their teach- 
ers in coming to grips with problems. Indeed, the best schools are 
those which have beeen alert to constructive criticisms and most active 
in striving for constant improvement. 

The values which Americans place on education, their construc- 

ive criticisms, and their vision in recognizing the tremendous demands 
of the space age are primarily responsible ‘for a revitalized intellec- 
tual climate. This concern is important in accelerating efforts for 
ever higher levels of achievement. For example, in the present 
climate many teachers who formerly were severely criticized for being 
too demanding are finding it possible to have their pupils try to reach 
their maximum. And this atmosphere is contagious among our 
young people. 


This new respect for learning was recently illustrated on the cover 
of a popular magazine. The artist pictured two pretty coeds hanging 


on the arms of a studious young man, deeply immersed in a book. 
They were w: ids together across the college campus while a foot- 
ball hero 1: igged behind all alone. 
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As Admiral Rickover has emphasized—the role of the parents and 
the homes is a vital factor in sound education, whether in the Soviet 
Union or in the United States. The change i in attitude at home and 
the great debate on educational issues have contributed to our new 
intellectual climate, in which the student “egghead” is no longer ¢ 
“square.” 

‘This great public debate about the high school seems to have clarified 
our thinking on several issues. Leaders on both sides of the debate 
seem to be identifying some common ground on which to stand. For 
example, Admiral Rickover once suggested that special schools be set 
up for gifted students. Of course, such a plan would be in direct 
conflict with the concept most of our people have for democratic 
schools. In a recent statement the Admiral seems to have moved 
away—perhaps in the light of public discussion—from the idea of 
special schools for the gifted; for he suggests that good instruction of 
the gifted can be achie ved through grouping. I say this in compli- 
ment to him and in praise of our democratic process for evolving a 
stronger system of schools. Here is common ground, for we agree 
that high ability studenvs can and should be provided for in our 
schools, which are organized to challenge the abilities of bright, aver- 

age, and slow children, at the same time » they include the common core 
of e xperiences needed by all young citizens. 

Now, gentlemen, in the light of these observations, I should like to 
recite some of the promising developments that have been accelerated 
so rapidly by the public’s desire for improved education; and later, 
to show how the National Defense Education Act has exerted an 
unusually strong impact. 


RATE OF IMPROVEMENT 


During the past few years the pace for educational improvement 
has been quickene a1 in many ways. Let me give you specific examples 
which may well apply to the schools you once attended or your chil- 
dren or grande hile at now attend. 

The schoolday is being lengthened to give pupils a chance to take 
extra subjects. The school year is be ing extended beyond 180 days in 
many districts. Also school districts are increasingly offering summer 
schools with the e mphi isis on acceleration instead of remedial work. 

In several places the progress of gifted pupils is being quickened 
hrough honor classes and seminars held on Saturdays or during 
after-school hours. In certain subjects high schools are having college 
professors and scientists give advanced instruction. In 1 big city, 
Yl junior high schools are offering special progress classes for over 
15,000 bright pupils. In this program the pupils do 3 years’ work 

nZ years. 

_Stude ‘nts in many small schools now have the opportunity to make 

ipid_ progress pe taking supervised correspondence and extension 
courses in subjects the small school cannot provide. Television courses 
are also available for acceleration. 

Guidance counselors are encouraging bright boys and girls to take 
more than the required number of courses for graduation. Instead 
of 16 units of work, many gifted youth are now taking from 18 to 20 
or more units during the last 4 years of high school. 
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One of the most promising national programs for very gifted pupils 
is the well-known advanced placement program, which has been in 
operation since the early 1950’s. It provides for the teaching of col- 
lege-level courses in high school. By satisfying examination require- 
ments and other standards set by each participating college and 
university, high school graduates may obtain college credit for certain 
courses completed in high school. Last year the advanced placement 
program reached more than 12,000 gifted students in more than 650 
high schools. 

And also, gentlemen, some very gifted and high achieving pupils 
have the opportunity to attend one of 40 to 50 different colleges after 
completing the 11th grade. These early-admission programs have 
accelerated the progress of thousands of outstanding high school pu- 
pils during the past several years. 

Research on the effect of such programs proves that accelerated stu- 
dents receive marks in college which are as good as or better than those 
received by similar gifted pupils who have not been accelerated. 
Students in accelerated programs also do very well in extracurricular 
activities and receive their share of academic honors. 

To help pupils move forward at full speed many schools are group- 
ing pupils in classes on the basis of ability and achievement. More 
than half of our high schools enrolling over 300 pupils follow this 
plan, which, with proper instruction, enable pupils to compete with 
their intellectual peers and to achieve at their maximum. 

Several national organizations of teachers and administrators, as 
well as the Office of Education, have during the past 10 years provided 
leadership to improve the education of the academically talented or 
gifted students. Office specialists in English, mathematics, science, 
and other fields have prepared four bulletins on ways to improve in- 
struction of the bright student. The first of these bulletins, “Educa- 
tion for the Talented in Mathematics and Science,” was published in 
1952. In 1954, the Office published “Bulletin No. 5, Teaching Rapid 
and Slow Readers in High School,” a study of techniques used to 
identify rapid and slow learners and of methods being used by sue- 
cessful teachers to educate these students in science, mathematics, 
English, social studies, home economics, and industrial arts. 

Today hundreds of schools are revising their courses of study to 
improve the instructional program for all pupils: slow, average, and 
gifted. Quite a bit of this work is being done to replace outdated 
and relatively unimportant content with new facts and knowledge in 
mathematics, science, foreign language, English, and social sciences. 
Committees have been at work on this job in almost every State of the 
Union. In some States college professors of sociology, science, mathe- 
matics, and English have worked together with teachers to strengthen 
the elementary and secondary school offerings. 

Let me make very clear that our public schools are working to im- 
prove the quality of education of all pupils, not merely the gifted. 
Now, of course, more is being done for the gifted than was done 5 or 
10 years ago, but again this is an effort of the schools to meet a 
national need and to satisfy the public interest. 
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THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


The public demand and interest resulted in the National Defense 
iducation Act of 1958. One of the titles is designed to update and 
strengthen instruction in science, mathematics, and modern foreign 
langu: iges; another is to aid in preparing well-qualified guidance 
counselors. 

As you realize, a good guidance counselor can help a boy or girl 
assess his own talents, aptitudes, and interests. A counselor can help 
pupils and their families to become informed about possibilities for 
advanced education and to plan wisely for vocational or professional 
careers. We know from research that pupils who have been counseled 
make more honor grades, have fewer curricular changes, and attend 
college in larger numbers than those who have not. 

When the National Defense Education Act was passed, the estimated 
shortage of qualified high school counselors was 15,000. By the end of 
2 years of the National ‘Defense Education Act we shall have held some 
160 institutes to train 5,000 counselors—enough to work with 114 mil- 
lion secondary school st udents. M: any States are employing more full- 
time guidance supervisors. Also, States are establishing or raising 
standards for the certification of school counselors. 

As a result of the National Defense Education Act, progress in 
mathematics, science, and foreign languages has been most encour- 
aging. 

Only 2 weeks ago I had a conversation which pointed up some- 
thing that is happening in many of our small schools. I was talking 
with a student and his teacher from a small high school which had 
introduced laboratory science and had added advanced algebra under 
the impact of the National Defense Education Act. I learned that for 
the first time, this small high school could offer chemistry and ad- 

vanced algebra and thus satisfy college entrance requirements. All 
over the country, small schools are improving, and students and 
teachers alike are greatly heartened and stimul: ited. In 1959-60 ( fis- 
cal years) $200 million’ will be spent to remodel laboratories and to 
add equipment under more than 30,000 projects initiated by high 
schools of all sizes throughout the States. 

Furthermore, science teachers, encouraged by having laboratory 
equipment, are attending inservice training institutes and summer 
courses in ever increasing ‘numbers. 

Portable demonstration laboratories are enriching science instruc- 
tion in many upper elementary and junior high grades. Thousands 
of seniors in high schools with small enrollments are now able to 
take advanced courses in science and mathematics for the first time. 

At this point I also wish to call your attention to the institute pro- 
grams supported by the National Science Foundation. In the year 
1958 alone, additional training was given to 6,000 high school teachers 
of science and mathematics. Those attending these institutes have 
been extremely enthusiastic about the professional knowledge and 
skills they acquired at these schools. 

In response to public demand and the national interest, great strides 
are also being taken in foreign language instruction. Through the 
National Defense Education Act language institutes, more than 3,000 
teachers, within 2 years of the act, will improve their knowledge of 
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the foreign languages they teach. Also they will learn new methods 
of instruction in the modern languages most generally taught : French, 

German, and Spanish. These teac hers will make better use of the new 
language equipment provided; they will use the audio-lingual ap- 
proac +h to language teaching and in many cases will begin instruction 
in earlier grades than before. 

Foreign language laboratories are revolutionizing language instrue- 
tion in many high schools. For ex: imple, a tiny midwestern city in- 
stalled the first language laboratory in that State. As a result, 70 of 
the 200 first-year students enrolled in Spanish; 23 adults joined eve- 
ning classes held once per week; and 90 third- and fourth-graders 
began the study of Spanish. You will be pleased to learn that the 
number of high schools giving instruction in Russian has jumped from 
a handful to more than 500 in an incredibly short time. Also, enroll- 
ments in foreign languages have increased astonishingly. For ex 
ample, the enrollment in French in one southern State ji umped from 
5,642 to 12,999 in 1 year. State supervisors in science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages have increased from 33 to 133 in 16 months, 

Much research is being done in the expanding field of educational 
television, motion pictures, tape recordings, filmstrips, and _ related 
media. Research has been started to improve teacher training through 
television; to develop self-learning devices (usually called teaching 
machines) ; and to prepare and test new materials in a matter 
fields such as language, science, mathematics, history, and engineering, 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


The Office of Edueation has provided leadership not only through 
the National Defense Education Act but in a number of other ways. 
Let me mention just a few. Since the cooperative research program 
began 4 years ago, we have supported 04 projects having to do with 
the selection and career development of teachers and school adminis- 
trators: and 28 dealing with the identification and development of 
gifted children. As soon as a research project is completed, sum 
maries of the findings are extensively distributed to libraries, teach- 
ers, and others concerned with putting the results of research into 
pract ice, 

Tt is our practice to keep informed of changes taking place in experi 
mental centers where new curriculums, methods of teaching, and in- 
service education programs are being devised and tested. Through 
conferences, workshops, publications, and other means, our specialists 
acquaint teachers and administrators with promising practices and 
programs. 

Since 1954 we have conducted studies providing badly needed 
information on offerings and a ents, facilities, course content, 
and methods of instruction in science, mathematics, foreign languages, 
and English. 

The Office has coopers ated with a number of associations and agen- 
cies which are sponsoring or conducting programs to update the 
training of high school teachers in science and mathematics. We also 
have published bulletins which analyze and interpret current research 
In science and mathematics. Our specialists work closely with other 
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organizations in defining unsolved problems and in discussing research 
studies needed to solve them, 

These, gentlemen, are merely sketchy illustrations of how the pace 
has quickened in American education, I have only hinted at the tre- 
mendous influence for better education being exerted by national 
professional organizations. My point is this. Our teachers and 
administrators want to improve the schools. They are seeking ways 
to do so. For example, the membership of the National Council of 
Teachers of English jumped from 35,000 in 1955 to over 59,000 in 1960. 
Why? Because they want to do a better job of educating our children 
and grandchildren. But they need help from all the people as well 
as from their own specialists and scholars. 


NEEDS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Mr. Chairman, I have sought to illustrate for you the increasing 
tempo of improvements in our schools. I have done this to report 
progress and to describe that unique process by which education de- 
velops in America. But I would be performing a disservice if I did 
not emphasize the fact that we have serious problems and shortcom- 
ings and if I did not stress the urgency of the need for further ac- 
celerated improvement. And so I should like to point up some of 
these difficulties which are too familiar but which, nonetheless, we need 
to keep ever before us. 

We do not have enough well-qualified teachers. 

We do not have enough well-qualified administrators. 

We have some outdated subject matter. 

We are hampered by small school districts. 

We do not have enough classrooms. 

We have thousands of “double session” children. 

We have communities which are blind to their educational responsi- 
bilities. 

We spend only half enough effort and money on education. 

These, then, are some of the most critical deficiencies in our present 
situation. While I would not presume to fix the responsibility for 
our troubles, I would be remiss if I did not point out the effect that an 
unbalanced scale of values can have on our schools. Our expenditure 
for tobacco, or for liquor, or for recreation, or for entertainment sur- 
pass what we spend for education. Clearly, gentlemen, something is 
wrong with our times. 

Even in ordinary times—and these are extraordinary times for our 
schools and Nation—we should have cause for concern. History 
clearly teaches us that there is grave danger when a society indulges 
itself in luxuries at the expense of its spiritual and intellectual life. 
But, I have a fundamental faith in our people and their desire to stem 
this tide once they know its insidious nature. The alternative is loss 
of those great moral values which form the bedrock of our democracy. 





SUMMARY 


We who work in the schools need to continue as participants in this 
great debate, for out of this public forum is emerging a clearer image 
of what our schools should be tomorrow. 
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Such individuals as Admiral Rickover and Dr. Conant, with their 
widely divergent points of view, have contributed materially to our 
thinking and discussions. The present position of our public schools, 
their sources of strength, their great diversity, and their critical needs 
have now been brought into sharper focus than ever before. We 
can be proud of the diversity and the strength, but until the weak- 
nesses are eliminated wherever they may be, the job of educating our 
youth will not be done to your satisfaction or ‘to mine. 

In the face of the evidence we cannot wait longer for improvements. 
Yet we emphasize that our system of schools is fundamentally sound 
and that all the needed improvements can be brought about within 
the established framework, thereby preserving the many precious val- 
ues of our society which make it so different from those of other 
countries. We have many excellent schools. Our mission should be 
to make all of our schools as good as the best. 

Our problems are indeed grave ones and we see them with a new 
awareness. Yet even now we are only stirring when we should be 
acting with a sense of great urgency. 

For these schools of ours are the schools of democr acy and they 

can be no better or stronger than the people want them to be. They 
hits many of the faults of democracy. But they have the virtues of 
democracy as well, and they carry forward the beliefs that are fun- 
damental to freedom. 

We have a country of abundance because our educational system 
has unlocked many of the secrets of the land and increased the pro- 
ductivity of nature. We have an enlightened nation because our 
schools are a key to understanding and progress. We are a moral na- 
tion because our churches, homes, and schools work together to nur- 
ture our morality. 

Thus we believe, Mr. Chairman, that from our unique system of 
democratic education, which has no counterpart on earth, we can 
reap an almost mystic yield—the product of which creates m: kat 
magnifies industry, and multiplies the fruits of freedom in terms of 
improved health, better government, higher standards of culture, 
and a greater appreciation of human dignity. But let us never forget 
for one moment the seedbed from whence our harvests come. Our 
schools must be maintained and nurtured by constant striving, toil, 
and sacrifice. Should we fail them, we will not reap a harvest of 
good but rather a whirlwind of chaos and destruction. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Dr. Derthick. You have made a very 
excellent statement. I don’t believe I have ever heard a better or 
more comprehensive statement concerning our educational system. I 
am sure that this has helped the members of this committee better 
understand the fundamental issues involved in any comparison be- 
tween our system and the systems of the U.S.S.R. and Western Europe. 

Mr. Latrp. I certainly agree with what the Chairman has said. 
Your statement is going to be most helpful, not only to us but to 
people throughout the Nation, in placing this controversey in the 
proper perspective. I commend you for a very fine statement. 

Dr. Dertuick. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to submit for the 
record the supplemental material that is attached to my prepared 
statement. 
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Mr. Focarry. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 
(The supplemental material referred to follows:) 


PUBLICATIONS IN FIELD OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Lasr or Tirtes PusiisHep BY THE Orrice oF EpucaTION IN INTER- 
NATIONAL Epucation From January 1, 1955, To Dare 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
1955 

“Education in the British West Indies,’ Margaret L. King, 1955, 21 pages. 

“Education in a Colombian Community,” William C. Sayres, 1955, 17 pages. 

“Education in Honduras,” M. Weldon Thompson, 33 pages (Bulletin, 1955, No. 
ae 
Teaching aids for developing international understanding (a series of selected 
references with particular emphasis on materials helpful to teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools), as follows: 

“France” by Stella Louise Ferreira and Edith Harper. 

“Switzerland,” by Edith Harper and Delia Goetz. 

“Outlying Areas of the United States: Canal Zone, Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Alaska, Hawaii, and other Pacific Islands,” by 
staff members. 

1956 

“Education in Mexico,” Marjorie C. Johnston, 135 pages (Bulletin, 1956, No. 1). 

“Education in Taiwan (Formosa),” Abul H. K. Sassani, 34 pages (Bulletin, 
1956, No. 3). 

“1957 Yearbook on Education Around the World.” “Education for Better 
Living: the Role of the School in Community Improvement,” 339 pages (Bulletin, 
1956, No 9). 

“Newsnotes on Education Around the World.” Issued several times a year. 

“Teaching About the United Nations in United States Educational Institu- 
tions,” Fredrika M. Tandler, 40 pages (Bulletin, 1956, No. 8). 

Teaching aids for developing international understanding, as follows: 

“Africa South of the Sahara,” by Stella Louise Ferreira. 

“Canada,” by Edith Harper and Delia Goetz. 

“India,” by Stella Louise Ferreira. 

“The Netherlands,” by Edith Harper and Delia Goetz. 

“Portugal and Spain,” by Stella Louise Ferreira. 

“Scandinavia,” by Edith Harper and Delia Goetz. 

1957 

“Austrian Teachers and Their Education Since 1945,” Helen C. Lahey, 82 
pages (Bulletin, 1957, No. 2). 

“Germany Revisited—Education in the Federal Republic,” Alina M. Lindegren, 
107 pages (Bulletin, 1957, No, 12). 

“Guide for the Evaluation of Academic Credentials From the Latin American 
Republics,” Adela R. Freeburger, 1957, 55 pages. 

“Education in the U.S.S.R.’’, 226 pages (Bulletin, 1957, No. 14). 

“Education in Vietnam,” supplement : ‘Higher Education,” 1957, 11 pages. 

“American Cooperation With Higher Education Abroad: A Survey of Cur- 
rent Programs,’ Paul S. Bodenman, 211 pages (Bulletin, 1957, No. 8). 

“Bibliography: 1956 Publications in Comparative and International Educa- 
tion,” compiled by Kathryn G. Heath, 1957, 47 pages. 

“Newsnotes on Education Around the World.’ Issued several times a year. 

Teaching aids for developing international understanding, as follows: 

“Australia and New Zealand,” by Edith Harper and Delia Goetz. 

“The Phillippines,” by Stella Louise Ferreira. 

“Southeast Asia: Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Indonesia, Malaya, Thailand, 
Laos, and Vietnam,” by Stella Louise Ferreira and Edith Harper. 
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1958 

“Federal Republic of Austria, Educational Data (Education Around the 
World series, No. 7),”” Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. Male, 
1958, 5 pages. 

“Kingdom of Belgium, Educational Data (Education Around the World 
Series, No, 8),’’ Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. Male, 1958, 
8 pages. 

“Kingdom of Denmark, Educational Data (Education Around the World 
Series, No. 10), Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. Male, 1958, 
5 pages. 

“Selected Biliography of Research Materials on Education in the U.S.S.R. 
(Education Around the World Series, No. 1),” Ilo Remer and William K,. 
Medlin, 1958, 10 pages. 

“Report on New Source Book on Soviet Higher Education (Education Around 
the World Series, No. 2),’”’ William K. Medlin, 1958, 11 pages. 

“Textbooks for Russian Schools (Education Around the World Series, No. 3)”, 
William K. Medlin, 1958, 9 pages. 

“The Soviet Educational Press: A Brief Survey (Education Around the 
World Series, No. 5),”’ William K. Medlin, 1958, 5 pages. 

“Final Examinations in the Russian Ten-Year School (Education Around the 
World Series, No. 6), George Myro and William K. Medlin, 1958, 31 pages. 

“Programs in Secondary Teacher Education in the U.S.S.R. (Education 
Around the World Series, No. 9),’’ William K. Medlin and Nellie Apanasewicz, 
1958, 32 pages. 

“Bibliography: 1957 Publications in Comparative and International FPduca- 
tion,” compiled by Kathryn G. Heath, 1958, 97 pages. 

‘“Newsnotes on Education Around the World.” Issued several times a year. 
1959 

“Brazil: Education in an Expanding Economy,” Augustus F. Faust, 142 pages 
(Bulletin, 1959, No. 13). 

“Specializations in Higher Technological Education in Communist China 
(Education Around the World Series, No. 13),” Jennings L. Wong, 1959, 7 pages. 

“The Popularization of Higher Education in Communist China (Education 
Around the World Series, No. 24),” Theodore Lsi-en Chen, 1959, 10 pages. 

“England and Wales, Educational Data (Education Around the World Series, 
No. 16)”, Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. Male, 1959, 8 pages. 

“Republic of Finland, Educational Data (Education Around the World Series, 
No. 15),’”’ Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. Male, 1959, 6 pages. 

“Republic of France, Educational Data (Hducation Around the World Series, 
No. 19),’”’ Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. Male, 1959, 9 pages. 

“Education in the Soviet Zone of Germany,’ Paul S. Bodenman, 162 pages 
(Bulletin, 1959, No. 26). 

“Federal Republic of Germany, Educational Data (Education Around the 
World Series, No. 35),”’ Herta Haase in collaboration with George A. Male, 
1959, 22 pages. 

“Education in the Republic of Haiti,” George A. Male, 180 pages (Bulletin, 1959, 
No. 20). 

“Republic of Iceland, Education Data” (Education Around the World Series, 
No. 17), Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. Male, 1959, 5 pages. 

“Tran, Educational Data” (Education Around the World Series, No. 36) (OE- 
14018), Abul H. K. Sassani, 1959, 5 pages. 

“Traq, Educational Data” (Education Around the World Series, No. 31), Rao H. 
Lindsay in collaboration with Abul H. K. Sassani, 1959, 4 pages. 

“Republic of Ireland, Educational Data,” King and Male, 1959, 5 pages. 

“Northern Ireland, Educational Data” (Education Around the World Series, 
No. 21), Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. Male, 1959, 5 pages. 

“Tsrael, Educational Data” (Education Around the World Series, No. 29) (OE- 
14010), Rao H. Lindsay in collaboration with Abul H. K. Sassani, 1959, 4 pages. 

“Republic of Italy, Educational Data” (Education Around the World Series, 
No. 18), Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. Male, 1959, 5 pages. 

“Japan: Three Epochs of Modern Education,” Ronald 8S. Anderson, 219 pages 
(Bulletin, 1959, No. 11). 

“Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, Educational Data” (Education Around the 
World Series, No. 14), Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. Male, 
1959, 4 pages. 
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“Kingdom of the Netherlands, Educational Data” (Education Around the 
World Series, No. 22), Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. Male, 
1959, 5 pages. 

“Kingdom of Norway, Educational Data” (Education Around the World Series, 
No. 28) (OE-14009), Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. Male, 
1959, 6 pages. 

“Educational Systems in Poland” (Education Around the World Series, No. 
12), Nellie Apanasewicz in collaboration with William K. Medlin, 1959, 32 pages. 

“Republic of Portugal, Educational Data” (Education Around the World 
Series, No. 27) (OQE-14008), Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. 
Male, 1959, 5 pages. 

“Saudi Arabia, Educational Data” (Education Around the World Series, No. 
37) (OE-14019), Abul H. K. Sassani, 1959, 4 pages. 

“Scotland, Educational Data” (Education Around the World Series, No. 26) 
(OE-14007), Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. Male, 1959, 
7 pages. 

“Spain, Educational Data” (Education Around the World Series, No. 34) (OE- 
14015), Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. Male, 1959, 5 pages. 

“Kingdom of Sweden, Educational Data” (Education Around the World Series, 
No. 32) (OE-14013), Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. Male, 
1959, 4 pages. 

“Swiss Confederation, Educational Data” (Education Around the World Series, 
No. 38) (OE-14014), Margaret L. King in collaboration with George A. Male, 
1959, 8 pages. 

“Turkey, Educational Data” (Education Around the World Series, No. 30) 
(OE-14014), Rao H. Lindsay in collaboration with Abul H. K. Sassani, 1959, 
7 pages. 

“Turkey, Selected Bibliography of Books and Articles on Education In” (Edu- 
cation Around the World Series, No. 23) (OE-14005), Rao H. Lindsay in collabo- 
ration with Abul H. K. Sassani, 1959, 8 pages. 

“An Analysis of the 5-Year Physics Program at Moscow State University” 
(Education Around the World Series, No. 11), Edward M. Corson, 1959, 43 pages. 

“Soviet Commitment to Education.” Report of the first official U.S. education 
mission to the U.S.S.R. (Bulletin 1959, No. 16), 185 pages. 

“Ribliography: 1958 Publications in Comparative and International Educa- 
tion.” Compiled by staff, 1959, 111 pages (OE—14004). 

“Selected Bibliography of Books and Articles on Education in Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia” (Education Around 
the World Series, No. 4 (revised)), Nellie Apanasewicz and Ilo Remer, 1959, 
28 pages. 

“Selected Bibliography of Recent Materials Related to International Educa- 
tion” (Education Around the World Series, No. 25) (OE—14006). Mildred Hill- 
Murray and Marjorie L. Carey in collaboration with Fredrika M. Tandler, 1959, 
14 pages. 

“Newsnotes on Education Around the World” (issued several times a year). 

“Planning To Study in the United States? A Guide for Prospective Students 
From Other Countries,” Adela R. Freeburger, 1959, 34 pages. 

“Recommendations of the 22d International Conference on Public Education” 
(Education Around the World Series, No. 38) (OE-14020), Mildred Hill-Murray 
in collaboration with Fredrika M. Tandler, 1959, 16 pages. 

“Writers’ Handbook for the Development of Educational Materials,” Barbara 
Nolen and Delia Goetz, 183 pages. (Bulletin, 1959, No. 19.) 

“Teaching Aid for Developing International Understanding: Latin America,” 
by Diana E: Marsh and Lois B. Watt. 

“Keep Tab on the Lab,” a newsletter of the Educational Materials Laboratory : 
issued several times a year; contains information on materials useful in teaching 
about other countries. 

1960 

“Education in the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg,” George A. Male 
(OEF-14,016), in press. 

“Teaching in the Social Sciences and the Humanities in the U.S.S.R.,” William 
K. Medlin, Martin Levit, Frederie Lilge, Chester Bednar (OQE-14025), in press. 
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“Foreign Credential Service of the International Educational Relations 
Branch,” Division of International Education, Office of Education. (OE-14029), 
in press. 

EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGES 
1955 

“Education in the United States” (Office of Education Special Series No. 3), 
72 pages. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1955. 

“The International Teacher Development Program,” Robert E. L. Crane, 
annually, 1955 —, mimeographed. 5 pages. 

“Annotated Bibliography for Teachers of English as a Foreign Language,” 
Robert Lado, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1955. 224 pages. 

“Prospectus, Teacher Development Program,” annually, 1955 —, mimeographed. 

“Program Manual for Program Coordinators,” periodic revisions, 1955 —. 

“Visiting Teacher,” instructions for international teacher development pro- 
gram grantees, periodic revisions, 1955 —, mimeographed. 

“Exchange Teaching Opportunities and Summer Seminars, 1956—57,’’ Wash- 
ington, U.S. Gevernment Printing Office, 1955, 25 pages. 

“Semi-Annual Report on the Teacher Exchange Program.’ Semiannually, 
July and February, 1955 —, mimeographed. 

“International Cooperation Administration Participants,” annually, 1955 —, 
mimeographed. 

“Guatemalan Educators Visit the United States,” John W. Grissom, School 
Life, February 1955. 

“Technical Assistance Training Programs in Education,’ John W. Grissom, 
School and Society, January 8, 1955, reprinted by Office of Education. 

“The Role of the Office of Education in International Education,” Thomas E. 
Cotner, District of Columbia Libraries, vol. 26, No. 3, July 1955, pages 2-5, 
Washington, District of Columbia Library Association (revised and hectographed 
annually by Office of Education). 

“Your Exchange Teacher Abroad,’ Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office (in print). 

1956 

“Student and Teacher Exchange Between the United States and Countries of 
the Caribbean,’ Thomas E. Cotner, the Caribbean: Contemporary International 
Relations, series 1, vol. VII, 1956. Pages 235-281, Gainesville, University of 
Florida (mimeographed copies available Office of Education). 

“Teacher Exchange Opportunities 1957-58,” Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1956, 26 pages, same title repeated annually, 1958-59, 1959-60, 
1960-61. 

“Handbook for Regional Interviewing Committees for the Exchange of 
Teachers,” revised 1956, processed, 20 pages. 

“Handbook for Exchange Teachers to the United States Under the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Program,” 1956, processed, 15 pages. 

“International Teacher Development Section,’ annual report, 1955-56; 1956, 
hectographed, 89 pages. 

“Technical Assistance Training Programs in the Office of Education,” School 
Life, January 1956. 

“Would You Like to Teach Overseas?” Thomas E. Cotner, the Clearing House, 
volume 30, No. 8, April 1956, pages 451-453, Menasha, Wis. (mimeographed 
copies available Office of Education). 

1957 

“American Cooperation With Higher Education Abroad,” Paul S. Bodenman, 
Bulletin 1957, No. 8, 211 pages. 

“Annual Report on the Technical Assistance Program in Education, 1955-56,” 
1957, mimeographed, 64 pages, same title, 1956-57 and 1957-58. 

“International Teacher Development Section,’ annual report, 1956-57; 1957, 
hectographed, 87 pages. 

“Fair Exchange,” School Life, January 1957. 

“International Exchange and Training Programs Administered by the Office of 
Education, 1939-57,” Thomas E. Cotner, Higher Education, May 1957, revised 
and hectographed annually by the Office of Education. 

“Report on Services to Non-Program Visitors, July 1, 1954- June 30, 1957,” 
Paul 8. Bodenman, 1957, hectographed, 27 pages. 
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1958 


“Essays in Mexican History,” Carlos E. Castaneda and Thomas BE. Cotner, 
Austin, the University of Texas, 1958, 309 pages. 

“Report on Services to Secondary and Non-Program Visitors, Fiscal Year 
1958,” Paul 8S. Bodenman, 1958, hectographed, 12 pages. 

“International Teacher Development Section,’ annual report, 1957-58; 1958, 
hectographed, 67 pages. 

“An International View of Education,” Journal of Home Economics, May 1958, 
Robert W. Harper, pages 327-830. 

“Education in the Soviet Zone of Germany,’ Paul 8. Bodenman, School Life, 
December 1958. 

1959 

“International Teacher Development Program, 1958-59,” annual report to the 
International Education Exchange Service, U.S. Department of State, Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 

“International Teacher Exchange Contributes to World Understanding,” 
Thomas E. Cotner, World Affairs, volume 122, No. 1, spring 1959, pages 12-15, 
Washington, the American Peace Society. 

“Instructions for Participants Sponsored by the Office of Education Under the 
Technical Assistance Program,” revised periodically, July 1, 1959, mimeographed, 
12 pages. 

“Secondary School Mathematics in the Federal Republic of Germany,” Paul 8. 

Sodenman, the Mathematics Teacher, October 1959, pages 465-470. 

“Exchange and Training Programs,’ Thomas E. Cotner, School Life, Novem- 
ber 1959, pages 6-7. 

“Overseas Opportunities for American Educators in the Technical Cooperation 
Program,” George H. Stiff, School Life, April 1959. 


ARTICLES AND PROFESSIONAL PAPERS BY THE ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


“International Education Activities of the Office of Education,” Highei Edu- 
eation, September 1955. 

“Hducation: Architect of the Future,” The Nation’s Schools, October 1955, the 
Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Chicago, IIL. 

“School Administration Abroad,” The School Executive, January 1956, Ameri- 
can School Publishing Corp., Orange, Conn. 

Editorial, School Life, April 1956. 

“The Challenge of the Next 10 Years,” Educational Outlook, January 1957, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The Challenge of the Next 10 Years,’ Pennsylvania School Journal, April 
1957, Pennsylvania State Education Association, Harrisburg, Pa. 

“The World in Our Classrooms,” NBA Journal, February 1958, National Edu- 
eation Association, Washington, D.C. 

“Education for World Citizenship,’ Mid-Hudson Channel, newsletter 1958, 
Teachers College, New Paltz, N.Y. 

“Education for World Citizenship,” Educational Quest, winter 1958, School of 
Education, Memphis State University, Memphis, Tenn. 

“Education for Survival,” Audiovisual Instruction, April 1958, Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Washington, D.C. 

“The Challenge of Soviet Education,” News and Cues, September 1958, U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

“Education for World Leadership,” The Delta Pi Epsilon Journal, October 
1958, Sequoia Press, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

“Four Frontiers of Freedom,’ Washington Education, October 1958, Washing- 
ton Education Association, Seattle, Wash. 

“Some Foundations of Soviet Educational Power,” The Education Digest, No- 
vember 1958, The Education Digest, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“The New Learning,’ Art Education Bulletin, December 1958, Eastern Arts 
Association, Kutztown, Pa., State Teachers College. 

“Foundations of Soviet Educational Power,” Illinois Education, December 
1958, Kable Printing Co., Mount Morris, Il. 

“Soviet Education in 1958,” The Positive Values in the American Educational 
System, 1958, George Banta Co., Inc., Menasha Wis. 
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“Education for World Leadership,’ The Reporter, winter 1959, Central New 
York School Study Council, Syracuse, N.Y. 

“Some Foundations of Soviet Educational Power,” The Mathematics Teacher, 
February 1959, The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Menasha, Wis. 

“The Education of the New Man,” Ohio School Boards Journal, March 1959, 
Lawhead Press, Inc., Athens, Ohio. 

“Some Foundations of Soviet Educational Power,” Art Education Bulletin, 
October 1959, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 

“Education for Africanization,” Phi Delta Kappan, January 1960, Phil Delta 
Kappan, Eighth Street and Union Avenue, Bloomington, Ind. 
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PUBLICATION “EDUCATION IN THE U.S.S.R.” 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
December 2, 1957. 
Hon. MARION B, Forisom, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. SEcrRETARY: The release by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare of the publication, ‘Education in Russia,” and the subsequent pub- 
lic statements made by one of the authors of the book, Mrs. Eleanor Lowman, 
raises in my mind some gravely disturbing questions which I am sure are shared 
by many other people. 

First, there was raised the serious question as to whether the final report 
omitted material which would have helped the people of this country gain a 
better understanding of Soviet education which apparently is much stronger 
than most Americans have realized. Mrs. Lowman has alleged that the editing 
of her manuscript resulted in “suppression, inaccuracy, distortion, and delay of 
material of national import.” I believe that the Department should give a de 
tailed answer to this charge and, at the same time, should make available to 
interested persons the changes and revisions which were made in the manuscript. 
The subject is one of great importance and it would be serious indeed if the Office 
of Education reacts ostrichlike with its head in a hole in the ground. 

Aside from the question as to whether the report as published is completely 
objective, this incident has created the definite impression—not erased by any 
official statement of your Department—that the Office of Education has failed 
to give to Soviet education the attention the subject so urgently demands. Asa 
matter of fact, it is my understanding that the Office of Education is not con- 
ducting a continuing study of Russian education as it is of education in other 
areas of the world, despite a specific request to do so by the Department of 
Defense. 

In view of the importance of this subject to the future security of the United 
States, I would appreciate your supplying me with answers to the following 
questions: 

1. Is the Office of Education making a continuing study of Russian education 
or did the agency’s active interest in the subject end when the manuscript in 
question was completed about 14 months ago? If so, who is directing the work 
and how isit carried on? 

2. Does the Office of Education have on its staff a qualified student of Russian 
education who can interpret, evaluate and make available to interested Govern- 
ment agencies and private organizations the mass of information which was 
not included in the published report ? 

3. Does the Office of Education have the personnel and resources for collating, 
evaluating and disseminating new information on Russian education as it 
becomes available? 

Second, it is now obvious that the cost of this country of our failure to under- 
stand and appreciate the tremendous strides of Russian education, particularly 
in the fields of science, has been great. We have seriously underestimated the 
Russians. Official statements in recent years have tended to deprecate Russian 
ability and accomplishments. Therefore, the sudden emergence of Russia as a 
nation with first-class scientific talents has been more of a shock to our people 
than it would have been had the Government been more alert to a situation that 
has been years in developing. 
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I am sure you will agree that it is most important that all Government agen- 
cies concerned over developments in Russian education—the CIA, FAS, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Department of Defense, to name a few—be kept 
up to date with all latest information. You will further agree, I am sure, that 
the most thorough job can be done by all agencies working cooperatively and in 
close harmony. Too much is at stake for the normal jealousies between Govern- 
ment agencies to operate in this field. 

These facts raise these further questions: 

1. Does the Office of Education maintain an organization which works closely 
with other Government agencies to see that information about new develop- 
ments in Russian education, together with an evaluation of their significance, 
is made available with a minimum of delay? 

2. If no such intergovernmental liaison organization now exists, could the 
Office of Education establish such a group? If so, what would be the cost in 
terms of personnel and money? 

My chief concern is to make sure that in the future the Russian educational 
system, which has far surpassed anything we thought possible in a totalitarian 
state, is not underestimated and that Government agencies concerned with the 
problems are kept constantly advised as to what is happening in the field. 

Your cooperation and help in supplying me with the above requested informa- 
tion will be appreciated. 

With best regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
December 11, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FuLbricnt, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I have your letter dated December 2, 1957, in 
which you raise certain questions regarding the manner in which the Office of 
Education has treated the subject of education in the Soviet Union. I am 
pleased to respond to your interest in this matter. 

Your concern, as expressed in your letter, centers primarily about the ade- 
quacy of the Comparative Education staff of the Office of Education, and its 
ability particularly to study and evaluate Soviet educational practice. As you 
know, for many years funds for the Office of Education generally have been 
inadequate, and in each of the last 3 years we have sought increases in the 
appropriations for the Office of Education which the Congress has substantially 
provided. I have been concerned to strengthen its professional staff in all areas, 
including comparative education. Let me say that we do have several highly com- 
petent comparative education specialists on our staff, including one who holds 
the Ph.D. degree in comparative education, with a doctoral dissertation in Soviet 
education, who speaks and writes Russian, and who has spent several years in 
study and writing on the subject of Soviet education. 

It is to be expected that in the light of recent developments, the American 
people will desire additional and continuing information on the Soviet school 
system. This Department has, therefore, been engaged in discussions with the 
Executive Office of the President regarding increases in the budget for our 
Comparative Education Branch, and you may be sure that careful attention is 
being given, as it has in the past, to our needs in this area. 

No matter how well staffed our Comparative Education Branch is, however, 
our understanding of and ability to evaluate Soviet education is limited by a 
lack of firsthand acquaintance with actual practice. The volume, “Education in 
the U.S.S.R.,” like other studies of Soviet education, was of necessity based 
upon a variety of official and secondary sources of information. This Depart- 
ment has therefore been engaged for many months in negotiations with the 
Department of State and, through that Department, with officials of the Soviet 
Government in an effort to arrange for the reciprocal interchange of educational 
specialists with that nation, and we are hopeful that the Director of the Division 
of International Education of the Office of Education will soon be allowed to 
visit the Soviet Union for purposes of arranging such an interchange. We be- 
lieve that this is the most constructive next step we can take to improve our 
knowledge of Soviet education. 
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A second major concern of your letter has to do with certain allegations con- 
cerning the validity of our recent publication “Education in the U.S.S.R.” 
Because of our limited firsthand acquaintance with it, there is almost inevitably 
some uncertainty and disagreement regarding the precise nature of Soviet 
educational practice, even among students of the subject. Please be assured, 
however, that there has been no suppression or withholding of significant, ac- 
curate, or objective information available on this subject. In accordance with 
your request, I am sending herewith a detailed response to questions raised in 
a letter by the author of the original manuscript of the book. 

You should know that the Commissioner of Education and members of his 
staff gave a personal report on this matter to the staff of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare immediately after this question was raised in 
the press. Their report pointed out that after reviewing the original manu- 
script, the Division of International Education in the Office of Education con- 
cluded that its organization, content, style, and general format were below Office 
of Education standards for objective and scholarly publications. A decision 
had to be made whether to drop the project entirely or substantially revise the 
report, which would involve considerable further research and consultation, 
In view of the need for such a publication, it was decided to assign other 
qualified staff members to produce a report which would be as accurate and 
useful as possible. The principal responsibility for assuring the publication of 
an objective, up-to-date and accurate report was assigned to the specialist with 
a Ph. D. in comparative education to whom I have already referred. 

The staff specialists who made the revisions have reported that the changes 
included, among others, deletions of repetitious material and unsupported 
opinion and evaluation, revisions considered necessary or desirable after check- 
ing footnotes, charts, quotations, and tables with original Russian or English 
sources; revisions to make it clear that certain Soviet claims were merely 
reported by the U.S.S.R. and were not being presented as documented facts, 
Since the release of the publication, evaluations we have received from author- 
ities in the field have been quite favorable. 

We have made all this information available to the Senate committee directly 
concerned with educational matters and have offered for the committee’s review 
the documents which provide a basis for evaluating the allegations concerning 
this book. We felt this was a more appropriate way to obtain an evaluation of 
the criticisms than to engage in a public airing of charges and denials. 

Your letter also implies a lack of cooperation among agencies of the Govern- 
ment concerned with Soviet education. Relationships between this Department 
and the Department of State, the Central Intelligence Agency, the National 
Science Foundation, the Department of Defense and others, are most cordial. 
Effective cooperation exists among them in matters of mutual concerns, in- 
cluding their concern in Soviet education developments, and we have attempted 
to answer fully all inquiries from such agencies regarding Soviet educational 
practice. 

Finally, I cannot agree with you that official statements have tended to 
deprecate Russian achievements and thus contribute to an air of complacency. 
The launching of our study of Soviet education 2 years ago bespeaks in itself 
the importance attached by this Department to acquainting the American peo- 
ple with the available facts. This administration has made repeated efforts 
to strengthen our Nation’s school system and its officials have pointed out the 
importance of education in forestalling Soviet attempts at world domination. 

Public responsiveness to such warnings has, of course, been greatly increased 
by the launching of the Soviet earth satellites. It is hoped that out of this 
awareness, the American people and the Congress will seek, in the national 
interest, to compose those differences of opinion which have for years impeded 
our efforts to strengthen American education. 

Please be assured that your constructive cooperation to this end will be most 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARION B. Forisom, Secretary. 


ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN ALLEGATIONS CONCERNING THE PUBLICATION “EDUCATION 
IN THE U.S.S.R.” 


The following analysis by the Office of Education concerns specific charges 
enumerated in a letter to Secretary Folsom, dated November 16, 1957, by Mrs. 
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Eleanor 8S. Lowman, author of the original manuscript for the publication, 
“Education in the U.S.S.R.” In published interviews, public statements, etc., 
since then, Mrs. Lowman has made a wide variety of other allegations which it 
is not practicable to enumerate here. The specific charges as enumerated in 
Mrs. Lowman’s letter were: 


“(1) Delay” 


The study of Soviet education was initiated on October 10, 1955, with the 
employment of Mrs. Lowman to prepare a manuscript. Deadlines which she 
had set for completion of the manuscript were extended several times because 
the manuscript was not ready. Her employment was terminated July 31, 1956, 
the final deadline for completion of her work. 

The manuscript then was reviewed by the Division of International Educa- 
tion, which concluded that substantial revisions were needed in its organization 
and content to bring it up to the standards for objective and scholarly research 
in the Office of Education series of publications on education in foreign countries. 
The revisions involved extensive rewriting, reorganization, rechecking, and 
further research to add new material. In an effort to expedite this work, the 
staff in the Division of International Education gave it high priority and put 
in many hours overtime. The final manuscript was written by April 1, 1957, 
and the copy was marked up for printing at the Government Printing Office by 
May 6. The printing, checking of galley proofs, checking of page proofs, binding 
and other steps in publication were completed by November 8, when final copies 
became available. A 6-month publication period is normal for books of this type. 


“(2) Authorship” 


While the author of the original manuscript did much useful work, the final 
product was the result of the work done by a number of persons and represented 
the combined best judgment of staff members of the Division of International 
Education. It was decided, therefore, that appropriate and accurate recognition 
should consist of giving credit to the author of the original manuscript and also 
noting, in the acknowledgments, the contributions of others. 

“(3) Deletions and rephrasing” 

The original manuscript of 589 typed pages was cut by 239 pages and sub- 
stantially revised. 

The deletions included: repetitious materials; statements based more on per- 
sonal opinion and evaluation than on identifiable sources; materials issued by 
U.S.S.R. propaganda agencies and not supported by available official U.S.S.R. 
educational and statistical publications; many of the quotations from a National 
Science Foundation study (Nicholas DeWitt’s “Soviet Professional Manpower: 
Its Education, Training and Supply”), because this study had already been 
published by the Government Printing Office and was readily available; and 
comparisons based on noncomparable data. For example, in a number of places, 
the original manuscript presented ruble values in dollar equivalents at the 
official pegged rate of 4 rubles to the dollar, which is generally recognized as 
artificial and misleading. Comparisons based on this rate would have given 
an inaccurate picture (see p. 25-26, “Education in the U.S.S.R.”). There was 
of course, no withholding or deletion of significant and accurate information 
which could be adequately documented. 

Revisions were made to improve the organization, accuracy, and objectivity of 
the publication. More specifically, they included changes found necessary or 
desirable upon checking translations, footnotes, charts, quotations, page refer- 
ences, and tables with original Russian or English sources; changes to make it 
clear that certain Soviet claims were merely “reported” by the U.S.S.R. and 
were not being presented as documented facts; changes to specify, where in- 
formation was available, the contrast between Soviet law or official pronounce- 
ments and actual practice. 

Mrs. Lowman’s letter asserts that a translation of a recent amendment to 
the section on education (art. 121) in the Soviet Constitution was reworded so 
as to be “completely inaccurate.” Apparently she refers to a paragraph on 
page 15, which mentions article 121. This paragraph, standing alone, is not 
as clear or specific as it should be in two respects. First, the reference to “com- 
pulsory” primary-secondary education does not make clear that Soviet education 
is compulsory only through grade 7. This matter is covered quite precisely, 
however, elsewhere in the book. On page 49, for example, the book states that 
primary-secondary education “is compulsory through grade VII and available 
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through grade X in cities and industrial centers. * * *” Second, the paragraph 
on page 15, in itself, does not specify that Soviet higher education is free, al- 
though it mentions the system of state stipends to students. Further references 
to free education or stipends are found on page 220, 57-58, 183-184, 110, 132, and 
139. 

While opinions as to accuracy naturally may vary, the revised manuscript 
was reviewed for fact and interpretation by qualified staff in the Department 
of State. 


“(4) Public loss” 

Much of the material alleged to have been omitted from the book is, in fact, 
in the book, although in briefer form than submitted in the first draft. Follow- 
ing is an analysis of specific points alleged to have been omitted: 

Salary scale data.—These data in the original manuscript were found to be 
based on decrees passed during and shortly after World War II, between 1948 
and 1948. There have been apparently conflicting statements by Soviet au- 
thorities as to. whether these decreed salary scales have been changed since 
then. Research did not reveal evidence of the implementation of salary scales 
established by decree. The official U.S.S.R. statistical handbook (Kul’turnoe 
Stroitel’stvo SSSR-1956, Moscow, 1957) gives no information on teacher salary 
seales. The salary scale data in the manuscript were dropped, therefore, in 
view of uncertainty as to their accuracy and as to whether the data actually 
reflected current practice. 

Examples of curriculums in higher education institutions.—No sources were 
cited in the original draft and none could be located for the specific higher 
education curriculums set out in the manuscript. Materials such as textbooks 
and descriptions of courses of study, which would provide a valid basis for 
understanding Soviet higher education curriculums in U.S. terms, were not avail- 
able. Efforts are being made to obtain such materials. 

Draft deferment of students—Reference to deferment is made on page 154 of 
the book. 

Programs for blind, deaf and dumb, and mentally retarded children—Pages 
106-108 of “Education in the U.S.S.R.” present information which could be docu- 
mented from official educational sources. Some material in the original draft 
was drawn from publications of the Society for Cultural Relations with the 
U.S.S.R., a Soviet propaganda agency located in London. Where no support- 
ing evidence for this information could be found in publications issued by 
official educational or statistical agencies, this material was deleted. 

Refresher courses for teachers.—Mention is made of refresher courses for 
teachers on page 23 of “Education in the U.S.S.R.” Related information appears 
on pages 211, 213, 217, and 218. 

Military training programs in civilian and military schools—A description 
of the types of military training given in regular (civilian) primary-secondary 
schools appears on pages 79-81 of “Education in the U.S.S.R.” A documented 
description of special military and naval schools appears on pages 112-113. The 
Office of Education deleted rather detailed descriptions of the duties of officer- 
educators and of the curriculum in military schools which the initial drafter 
stated in a footnote she had “summarized in the main” from “Russia Goes to 
School: A Guide to Soviet Education” by Beatrice King, published in London 
in 1948. The Office substituted material on military schools based on accounts 
in volumes of the large Soviet encyclopedia (Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Entsik- 
lopedia) of 1954 and 1956 and “The Challenge of Soviet Education” by George 
S. Counts, published in February 1957. 

Graphics such as charts, a map, tables, and statistical compilations.—Various 
materials such as charts, tables, and statistical compilations already published 
in the National Science Foundation study prepared by Nicholas DeWitt were 
omitted, and references to that book were substituted. Other such materials 
were deleted when sources were not given and no supporting educational and 
statistical documentation could be located. A map referred to by the initial 
author was deleted after it was found to be out of date and inaccurate. 

Bibliography.—The reading list referred to in Mrs. Lowman’s letter was de- 
leted because it included many materials which were not relevant to the book, 
materials issued by Soviet propaganda agencies, and internal U.S. Government 
intelligence documents which, as a matter of Federal policy, are not to be listed 
publicly. Publication of this list wonld have required a careful review of con- 
tent of each title listed, and careful checking as to the professional or propa- 
ganda nature of the publishing agencies. This would have involved a great 
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deal of additional time and work which appeared to be of limited value and 
which would have unduly delayed the publication. The Office of Education sub- 
stituted on pages 224-26 of the book a bibliography of materials actually cited 
in “Education in the U.S.S.R.” 

“(5) Objectivity” 

As previously stated, revisions were made in the best judgment of the staff 
of the Division of International Education to improve the scholarly objectivity 
of the book. It should be borne in mind that the supervisor referred to in Mrs. 
Lowman’s letter has supervised comparative education studies by the U.S. 
Office of Education for almost 20 years, is a former president of the American 
Educational Research Association, is a former chairman of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, and is now vice president of the Comparative 
Education Society. 

“(6) Accuracy” 

In her letter the author of the original draft states that she was never con- 
sulted about the changes made. At her request she spent several hours going 
over the page proofs of the study on October 14, 1957, before it was published. 
She made a number of comments and suggestions. All of these were considered 
and some of her suggestions were followed. Since then, she has made other 
criticisms which were not expressed at that time. 


“(7) Acknowledgments” 

The acknowledgments in the book are designed to express appreciation to all 
of those who contributed to this project, either in earlier stages or during prep- 
aration of the final manuscript. With the exception of criticisms by Mrs. 
Lowman, evaluations received so far from persons listed in the acknowledgments 
have been favorable. 

Mrs. Lowman’s letter refers to communications from the Department of De- 
fense which praise the work of the Division of International Education in the 
field of Soviet education. These comments apparently were prompted by serv- 
ices rendered by Mrs. Lowman in providing information on Soviet education to 
various staff members in the Department of Defense. The letters from the De- 
fense Department do not bear directly, of course, on the terms of Mrs. Lowman’s 
employment by the Office of Education ; she was not dismissed because of a reduc- 
tion in force, as alleged; her employment was terminated upon completion of her 
assignment. 

(No numbered allegation (9) appears in the letter to the Secretary.) 


“(10) Lack of administrative support” 


Administrative officers responsible for the project approved requests for assist- 
ance which in their judgment were necessary in pursuance of the author’s assign- 
ment. The Office of Education had planned to pay for reviews by competent 
outside authorities; however, before it could mail copies of the manuscript it 
found that Mrs. Lowman, on her own initiative, had sent out a number of copies 
of her draft with requests for review. 


“(11) Denial of authorship” 


The Office of Education readily acknowledges that the first draft was prepared 
by Mrs. Lowman, and this work is credited to Mrs. Lowman on page 13 of the 
book. As stated previously, the final publication was the work of more than 
one person. One of the staff members who helped rework the manuscript has 
a Ph. D. in comparative education, with a major in Soviet education, and wrote 
her doctoral dissertation in this field; she reads, speaks, and writes the Russian 
language, and has had considerable experience in translating and interpreting 
materials on Soviet education. Another staff member who worked on the revi- 
sions of the original manuscript has had 20 years’ experience in education, edit- 
ing, and international relations. She is a former executive secretary and 
managing editor for the National Association of Deans of Women, has served on 
nine U.S. Government delegations to international conferences, and has repre- 
sented the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on six interdepartmen- 
tal committees concerned with foreign policy. 

The Office of Education, of course, does not contend that the book, in whole or 
in part, leaves no room for improvement. It does believe that competent and 
responsible staff members and officials have combined their best efforts to produce 
an objective and reliable publication in a difficult and complex field, where 
dependable source materials are limited. 
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